THE FRENCH REVOLUTION              5
foreseen; and the philanthropist, without becoming a political partisan, rejoiced in the event. On this subject, therefore, but one sentiment existed.551
Jefferson had written from Paris, a short time before leaving for America: "A complete revolution in this [French] government, has been effected merely by the force of public opinion; . . . and this revolution has not cost a single life/5 2 So little did his glowing mind then understand the forces which he had helped set in motion. A little later he advises Madison of the danger threatening the reformed French Government, but adds, reassuringly, that though "the lees ... of the patriotic party [the French radical party] of wicked principles & desperate fortunes55 led by Mirabeau who "is the chief . . . may produce a temporary confusion . . . they cannot have success ultimately. The King, the mass of the substantial people of the whole country, the army, and the influential part of the clergy, form a firm phalanx which must prevail.55 3
So, in the beginning, all American newspapers, now more numerous, were exultant. "Liberty will have another feather in her cap. . . . The ensuing winter [1789] will be the commencement of a Golden Age,55 4 was the glowing prophecy of an enthusiastic Boston journal. Those two sentences of the New
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